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TWO FUGITIVE POEMS OF PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 

A few years ago the writer found among a collection of old 
MSS and newspaper clippings in a Virginia home, several poems 
of the Charleston poet, Tinrod, and a larger number by his friend 
and fellow citizen, Paul Hamilton Hayne, which had apparently 
been lost to sight altogether, and which are not included in any 
of the editions of the two poets' works. 

Most of these poems, with a description of their sources, have 
been printed in the South Atlantic Quarterly. 1 Two by Hayne were, 
however, omitted from publication. Though Hayne may be 
destined eventually to a measure of obscurity, yet his work as an 
American writer, and as a link in American literary history is 
such that any reputable production of his should be made public. 
The poems are as follows: 

Written for the Illustrated News" 

POEMS OF THE WAR 
By Paul H. Hayne 
Scenes 
Oh, God! if gifted with an angel's flight, 
And somewhat of an angel's mystic sight, 
'Twere our[s] to pass this bleeding country over, 
What visions would those piercing orbs discover ! 
What horrors branded on the shrinking brain 
Would burn, and burn, like Purgatorial pain, 
Thrilling throughout our consciousness — to rise 
In nightmare terror on our sleeping eyes ! 
Nay! tho' our flight be fancy's, and our view 
But owns the magic of an insight true, 
We well may pause and tremble as we see 
Revived, in all their shame and infamy, 
The cruel orgies of that later day 
Of Rome, which knew the Borgia's brutal sway, 

Ere Rome sunk to perdition ! 

But with these 
Are mingled tenderer scenes and images, 
Mournful as any Shakespeare pitying wrought 
On the dim canvass of pathetic thought : 
[Gap of one line herel 
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Farewells! whereat no scorching tears are shed, 

Mute claspings of the brave, untimely dead, 

Calm hero bearings, tho' the heart be broke, 

And the soul withered at the lightning stroke 

Of Supreme Grief! — unconscious children playing, 

Despite a father's corse, a mother's praying; 

Fair maidens, smiling on despair to make 

A lover's death-bed softer for love's sake, 

And all home's fragrant ministries that bring 

Full blooms and odors (like a sudden spring 

Born in mid-winter) to the sufferer's room, 

Wafting both light and sweetness thro' the gloom! 

[Gap of one line here] 

Yet o'ver it all, pierce tumult and false calm, 
Unseen, but sovereign, rules the dread "I am!" 
His prescience guides the complex threads of Fate, 
His mercy will not leave us desolate, 
For in our blood, and tears, our pain, and sorrow, 
Rest the rich germs of some sublime to-morrow! 



From the Charleston Mercury 

THE KENTUCKY PARTISAN 
By Paul H. Hayne 

Hath the wily swamp Fox 

Come again to earth? 

Hath the soul of Sumter 

Owned a second birth? 

From the Western hill slopes 

Starts a hero form, 

Stalworth, like the oak tree, 

Tameless, like the storm! 

His! an eye of lightning! 

His! a heart of steel! 

Flashing deadly vengeance, 

Thrilled with fiery zeal! 

Hound him down, ye Minions! 

Seize him — if ye can, 
But wo worth the Hireling knave 
Who meets him, man to man! 

Well done! gallant Morgan! 
Strike with might and main, 
Till the fair fields redden 
With a gory rain; 
Smite them by the roadside, 
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Smite them in the wood, 
By the lonely valley, 
And the purpling flood; 
'Neath the mystic starlight, 
'Neath the glare of day, 
Harrass, sting, affright them, 
Scatter them, and say : — 
Beard, who durst, our Chieftain! 
Bind them — if ye can — 
But wo worth the Hessian thief 
Who meets him, man to man! 

There's a lurid Purpose, 
Brooding in his breast, 
Born of solemn Passion, 
And a deep unrest; 
For our ruined homesteads, 
And our ravaged land, 
For our women outraged 
By the dastard hand, 
For our thousand sorrows 
And our untold shame, 
For our blighted harvests, 
For our towns aflame — 
He has sworn (and recks not 
Who may cross his path) — 
That the foe shall feel him 
In his torrid wrath — 
That, while will and spirit 
Hold one spark of life, 
Blood shall stain his broad sword, 
Blood shall wet his knife : — 
On! ye Hessian Horsemen! 
Crush him — if ye can! 
But wo worth your staunchest slave 
''Who meets him, man to man! 

Tis no time for pleasure i 
Doff the silken vest! 
Up! my men! and follow 
Marin of the West! 
Strike with him for freedom! 
Strike T-ith main and might, 
'Neath the noonday splendor, 
'Neath the gloom of right — 
Strike by rock and roadside, 
Strike in weld and wood! 
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By the shadowy valley, 

By the purpling flood; 

On! where Morgan's war horse 

Thunders in the van! 
God ! who would not gladly die 
Beside that glorious man! 

Hath the wily Swamp Fox 

Came again to earth? 

Hath the soul of Sumter 

Owned a second birth? 

From the Western hill slopes 

Starts a hero form, 

Stalworth, like the oak tree, 

Restless, like the storm! 

His! an eye of lightning! 

His ! a heart of steel ! 

Flashing deadly vengeance! 

Thrilled with fiery zeal! 

Hound him down, ye Robbers! 

Slay him — if ye can! 
But wo worth the hireling knave 
Who meets him, man to man! 



Charleston, March 29th, 1862. 
Tulane University. 
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